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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 1 

THE philosophy of the sciences is tending to day clearly in two 
directions, — toward psychic monism on the one hand and ma- 
terialistic monism on the other. One may choose as one likes, 
either the dynamic or the static aspect of phenomena. We may 
subordinate quality to quantity or vice versa. M. Le Dantec, in a 
volume composed of different articles, Les limites du connaissable, 
La vie et les phinomenes naturels, affirms anew and with force the 
second thesis. Without quitting the ground of transformism, es- 
pecially as Lamarck understood it, he is ambitious, as I have 
already had occasion to remark to your readers, to reduce the phe- 
nomena of life to the laws of physics and chemistry. Animals, he 
says, are the transformers and not the creators of motion. All the 
manifestations of life are, in the end, derived from the chemical 
phenomena of "assimilation." A modification of the properties of 
an organism is nothing else than a modification of the living mole- 
cules of which it is composed. So, in short, vital activity, the evo- 
lution of organised beings, is a phenomenon of the chemical order; 
and hence the facts of consciousness, as well as life itself, are 
ranged under the formula of a monism of which the movement of 
matter is everywhere the essential and fundamental principle. 

I am far from contradicting this thesis, in so far as it signifies 
in the first place a methodical position, and since it serves as a di- 
rective hypothesis. Biology has already profited too much from 
researches undertaken in this direction for savants not to push 

1 Translated by Prof. Ira W. Howerth, The University of Chicago. 
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them as far as possible. We should not conceal the fact, however, 
that this point of view, in the eyes of many biologists who are not 
metaphysicians, does not exclude the validity of dynamism. M. 
Le Dantec himself is led to suppose, when there is a question of 
explaining the genesis and the nature of consciousness, that "the 
material elements of which our organism is composed contain the 
elements of consciousness," and it then seems legitimate to him to ask 
whether these latter elements — belonging to the atom just as life 
belongs to it — may not in biological phenomena take a directive 
role, so that considerations of finality would have their necessary 
employment in the study of these phenomena. 

Such in effect is the position taken by M. Gaston Richard in 
his work, somewhat rambling but interesting, Z'id/e devolution 
dans la nature et I'histoire. He deliberately opposes Spencerian 
evolutionism and rejects its pretention, which is, in short, to sub- 
mit all scientific disciplines to a mathematical theory of the uni- 
verse. The metaphysic of Spencer, he says, is only a last form of 
the ancient doctrines, according to which consciousness is only an 
epiphenomenon, and qualitative diversity is reduced to the homo- 
geneous, that is to say, to quantity. It pretends to sum up and 
unify without contradiction the "relative," to place necessity where 
there is causality, mechanism where there is life and action, to 
govern experience and the genetic method in the name of a purely 
rational law. 

It might be, avows M. Richard, that Descartes and Spinoza 
were right as against Bacon, Hume, and Kant ; that is to say, that 
a static knowledge of the universe answers fully only to our logical 
aptitudes, and that the role of experience is simply judgments pro- 
nounced upon the value of the details of a mathematical construc- 
tion quite a priori. But, for himself, he does not think so. He is 
opposed to reducing the complex to the simple, to impoverishing 
the representation of the universe with the hope of rendering it in- 
telligible. Vital spontaneity is denied, he declares, in order that 
one may not be led to affirm that, far from being an epiphenome- 
non, consciousness is the very basis of phenomena, connecting the 
parts of the universe, the conditions of its diversity and of its 
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unity ; and, moreover, the evolutionist is obliged to recognise that 
it is everywhere and always inseparable from the evolution of an 
apparatus, the brain, which reacts upon the whole animal organi- 
sation. 

Either evolution signifies the , development of conditions im- 
plicit in a primitive condition, in which case the r61e of science 
would be limited to discovering the law or the order of this devel- 
opment, and the absolute would contain in itself and govern all the 
future : or it signifies the appearance and history of autonomous 
processes (whatever may be their connection with other anterior 
or concomitant processes), in which case the r61e of science would 
be to describe and compare these processes, and it would be neces- 
sary to admit the intervention of spontaneities which would pro- 
duce them, and which would determine the realisation of possible 
contingencies within limits difficult to point out. 

Here appears once more the metaphysical question of a law 
anterior to contingencies, of a general law common to all processes. 

If the genetic method is incompatible with the idea of an arbi- 
trary creation, it is not incompatible, according to M. Richard, 
with the idea of a plan which is realised as a plastic or poetic con- 
struction. It is not illegitimate to posit in the interior of the world 
itself this creative power whose nature is regularly manifested and 
which is found and is concentrated in the personal reflection of 
each human individual. 

* * 

The work of M. Renouvier, Le personalisme, suivi d'une itude 
sur la perception externe et sur la force, falls naturally into this place. 
The same questions which divide biologists and sociologists are 
here debated and solved according to the idea of the liberty and 
spontaneity of the person. M. Renouvier takes up and fully de- 
velops what he calls the metaphysics, the sociology, and the escha- 
tology of personalism ; the notion of a divine, creative personality; 
the general conditions of a perfect world ; the perfect society and 
the possibility of the fall ; the ruin of the primitive world ; the con- 
servation and the reproduction of the human organism under new 
laws ; and finally the possibility of a restoration of immortal beings. 
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Those of your readers who are not acquainted with the doctrines 
of this dean of our philosophers may find in this volume a new ex- 
position of them, rich in scientific and historic views. 

M. Renouvier is willing that the decisive argument in favor of 
the thesis of a beginning, a thesis which he knows is contradicted 
in the order of experience, may be furnished by "the principle of 
contradiction," this principle implying, he says, the logical impos- 
sibility of an actual whole of parts without end, of an actually in- 
finite series of successive phenomena, real and discontinuous. So 
the order of experience ought to be distinct from the question con- 
cerning the origin and the cause of the phenomena which are sub- 
jected to that order. Here is evidently a difficult point, and I have 
already indicated some reservations in regard to the signification of 
the logical principles of contradiction, which I shall have further 

occasion to reproduce. 

* 
* * 

From M. Fouillee we have two considerable works. His Es- 
quisse psychologique des peuples europiens covers a field which may 
seem pretty large, but it is one which, from his wide information 
drawn from conversations and reading, if not from travel and a 
large personal acquaintance, he was prepared to traverse. A book 
of this kind cannot well be epitomised. It must suffice to show 
how M. Fouillee undertakes to lay the foundation of the psychol- 
ogy of peoples and what conclusions he draws in the present study. 

M. Fouillee distinguishes from the very first, the inborn char- 
acter from the acquired character. One is psycho-physiological 
and results from the component races ; the other is especially psy- 
cho-sociological and is produced by the action and reaction of in- 
dividuals upon each other. If race "conditions" development, it 
does not, according to him, "determine" it. We may judge of 
races, moreover, only by their effects upon history, which is full of 
speculative considerations. There is a "sociological determinism" 
which truly characterises each people and defines it. He even per- 
mits us to lay down as a law the progressive predominance of the 
psychological and sociological factors over race and habitat, — 
which are more important at the beginning. 
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The influence of these latter factors, in my opinion, cannot be 
set aside, and the mingling of races exerts an influence upon the 
destiny of national groups. It is true, however, that races in min- 
gling tend to unite, and that the habitat, up to a certain point, is 
also transformed. I have no decisive objection to oppose to the 
method of M. Fouillee. As to his conclusions, they bear the gen- 
eral characteristic of the neo-Latin peoples, or of people of Latin 
education, — opposite to the Anglo-Saxons. The prognostications 
which may be made concerning the future of a people involves 
many uncertainties. They are founded upon actual but always 
modifiable facts. Actual events may themselves result in historical 
movements whose manifold causes it is impossible to analyse and 
estimate exactly enough to affirm with certainty that they will all 
remain in play, or will continue to act in the same way. The 
future, in fact, opens up a long perspective in which we can see no 
further than to-morrow. 

Nietzsche et Pimmoralisme is the title of the second work of M. 
Fouillee. He criticises the doctrine of Nietzsche with the finesse 
which he knows how to put into this kind of a work. He compares 
it with the doctrine of Guyau, with which he is certain that Nietz- 
sche had been very much struck, and undertakes to show the supe- 
riority of the latter. It is to be desired that we shall have an end 
in France of the literature of Nietzsche after such a historian as 
Lichtenberger has given us an excellent outline of his philosophy, 
and such writers as M. Fouillee and M. de Roberty 1 have shown 
its signification in modern thought. I admit that I have always 
felt a certain impatience in reading his so celebrated works. The 
excellence of his style cannot hide from my eyes the incoherence 
and the contradictions of his thought, the vanity and the excess of 
his pretensions. How can we repress a smile, moreover, at the 
ambition of the speculative moralists to change the course of the 
world, and even the heart of man, according as they shall attach 
such or such importance to moral factors, or as they shall invoke 
the principle of altruism or of egoism, the desire for power or ben- 

1 Frideric Nietzsche, par E. de Roberty, editeur Alcan. 
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evolehce, the categorical imperative or happiness, the intensity of 
life or abnegation. All our doctrines remain in the abstract ; real 
life, life as it is lived, knows nothing of them. No matter how 
pleasing it is to us closet philosophers to seek the sources and laws 
of moral activity in duty or desire, in pleasure or pain, or in the 
will to be, — whether we wish to establish obligation by present or 
future sanctions, — the human individual is not changed by it, and 
the necessities of existence continue to exercise upon him the same 
restraint. This is why the great religions themselves, which are 
certainly the most powerful of moral systems, have not modified 
human nature appreciably, so that they have sometimes been ac- 
cused of exercising no influence upon conduct. Their effectiveness 
consists less in doctrine than in discipline, and it must be said that 
their morality, although remaining the same in its general prin- 
ciples, has been a continual compromise with the actual and vari- 
able interests of each society. The great religions, in a word, have 
mutilated man much less than the philosophers have done; they 
have known him better, they have known him as he is, with his 
good and bad tendencies, the weaknesses of the flesh and the noble 
aspirations of the heart. 

What do we find, then, beyond the general precepts estab- 
lished by the experience of all peoples, in the great religious move- 
ments which are known as Buddhism, Christianity, and Mahomet- 
anism? We find these two principles : the duty of mutual assist- 
ance and the sanction of conduct by a superior power. And what 
do we find in contemporary socialism, or in nihilism, even as it is 
in Russia? Still these two principles. It is only necessary to trans- 
form the duty of assistance into positive law (an eleemosynary tax 
is not levied in Islamism), and to find a sanction in present reality, 
in a law affirmed as a higher law of life. Save these two points, 
the speculative moralists might arrange things to suit their own 
fancy, and the world in general would not be profoundly affected. 
The sources of activity, passions, needs, the connection between 
causes and effects, these things are for all times and places. Only 
ways and means are subject to change. 

Here are some truths, I think, which it is well not to lose sight 
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of if we do not wish to become the dupes of our own speculations, 
as did Nietzsche in his foolish pride. 

* * 

M. Jean Philippe gives us, in his U image mentale, a very good 

psychological study. He endeavors to consider the image, apart 
from memory and invention, in the state of simple representation. He 
understands it as "a sort of living cell which preserves its own life 
through manifold and diverse transformations." In its elementary 
form, he tells us, this psychic cell, the representative image, is in 
reality as complex as the physiological cell. Each perception or 
representation is at once connected with and the outgrowth of all 
our previous and analogous representations. Furthermore, each 
has its history. Continually reconstructed, they increase on the 
one side, are diminished on the other, by effacement, by fusion, or 
by synthesis. Hence the object of the two first chapters of his 
volume; one giving us an analysis of the image, the other ex- 
pounding the necessary reductions of it. A third chapter shows us 
why and how this mental compound is so unstable and subject to 
variations. Some observations clear up these delicate analyses and 
support the conclusions drawn from them. 

Perhaps there should be some reservation in regard to the sub- 
ject of the separation of the. image, and in regard to memory. The 
remembrance of having seen is one thing ; the remembrance of what 
has been seen is another. The memory I have of the Cathedral of 
Mayence, for example, varies according as the images upon which 
it is established vary. It remains attached to them, and it is in 
this sense that we speak so readily of the alterations of memory 
when we mean only the alteration of images. 

Dr. Philippe describes with precision the fusion of successive 
images of the same object, which results in giving only a schema 
of that object. It would be easy to show the fertility of this opera- 
tion in the technique of the artist. And this is what I indicated 
myself when I spoke of "general picturesque ideas," which are 
schema, but schema elaborate and flexible, while ordinarily they 
are dry and unproductive. 
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Under the title Vus du dehors, M. Max Nordau publishes a 
continuation of his studies on the novelists, the poets, and the 
modern French dramatists, studies which originally appeared in 
German periodicals and were translated into our language by M. 
Dietrich. They are not the studies of a common critic. There are 
few pages of Nordau, with his qualities as a writer, upon which 
may not be found a wide knowledge of man and things, which ren- 
ders them instructive. In this volume the reader will find some 
important subjects discussed, such as the importance of observa- 
tion in the literary art, the national value of history, the esthetic 
character of all religion, etc. 

The volume of M. J. Novicow, U expansion 'de la nationalite 
francaise, 1 is also a book "vu du dehors." M. Novicow looks upon 
the future as quite favorable to the French language and spirit. 
He perhaps neglects certain unfavorable factors, but it would be 
in bad taste to reproach him for it, and besides this is not the place 

to do so. 

* 
* * 

From M. G. L. Duprat we have a study in "pathological and 
normal psycho-sociology," The Lie {Le mensonge), which may be 
recommended to the attention of teachers, and from M. Emile Tar- 
dieu, a trenchant "psychological study" of ennui (L'ennui). 

M. A. Cresson in his La morale de la raison theorique supposes, 
rather hastily, that the doctrine of evolution may be accepted with 
all its consequences as a "universal law," and as the sole method. 
A bit hastily he departs from the way of idealism. He takes up 
the question where Guyau left it, but he treats it with less orig- 
inality and does not distinguish himself very clearly from the nu- 
merous authors who have proposed the same solution of a morality 
purely rational and experimental. 

M. G. Dumas publishes the Theory of Emotion (Thiorte de 
Vimotiori) by W. James, introducing it with a preface which sets 
forth this difficult, and not yet decided, question whether emotion 



'Armand Colin, publisher. When no publisher is mentioned, the volume is 
issued by Felix Alcan. 
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is of peripheral or partially cerebral origin, and he shows very 
clearly the differences between the theory of James and that of 
Lange. 

M. Lombroso gives us a new edition of The Man of Genius 
{L'homme de ge"nie, Schleicher, publisher) a work which belongs 
among the best of the author. 

One of the most interesting facts of modern thought is assuredly 
the change which is taking place, I will not say at the very heart 
of the Christian faith, but in its form, its methods, its criticism and 
exegesis ; the appearance of a disposition rather rational than mys- 
tic. On this point may be consulted a brief and substantial article 
by M. G. Sorel, entitled The Crisis of Catholic Thought {La crise 
de la pensie catholique, Jacques, publisher), reprinted from the 
Revue de me'taphysique et de morale. I have just read it, and with 
great profit. M. Sorel thinks that the Church will doubtless find 
an advantage in the tendency of contemporary science to establish 
itself upon the "fact of consciousness," and he indicates the differ- 
ent sources which it will be useful to consult. 

On mysticism, I may recall a work already cited here, a work 
by P. Jules Pacheu entitled An Introduction to the Psychology of the 
Mystics {Introduction a la psycho 'logic des mystiques, Oudin, publisher), 
in which is expounded correctly the method which must be em- 
ployed in the study of matters of this kind. I may mention also an 
excellent brochure by M. Emile Boutroux, the Psychology of Mys- 
ticism {La psychologie du mysticisme, Bureaux de la Revue Bleue). 

Interest may be found also in reading Henri Bremond's Ames 
religieuses (Perrin, publisher), six studies, of which three are de- 
voted to Protestants (John Keble, Edward Hering, and Sheldon) 
and three to Catholics. A collection of articles by the Father Roure 
entitled Moral Anarchy and the Social Crisis {Anarchic morale et crise 
sociale, Beauchesne, publisher) is worthy of mention. Finally I 
call attention to the study of the Abbe Houtin, The Biblical Ques- 
tion Among the Catholics of France in the Nineteenth Century {La 
question biblique chez les catholiques de France au XIX e siecle, Picard, 
publisher), a history of the debates occasioned by the Biblical ques- 
tion, from which it appears that Biblical criticism is taking on more 
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and more, even in the eyes of the best of Catholic priests, the char- 
acter of a positive science independent of confessional beliefs. 

* 
* * 

M. l'abbe Clodius Piat publishes his Aristote in the "Collec- 
tion of Great Philosophers. " He has the excellent thought of giv- 
ing us simply a monograph on the Aristotelian system. This 
monograph, based upon the text itself and upon the best sources, 
is very well done, and adapted to serve as a valuable help to the 
student. The same collection is enriched with Gazali, by the Baron 
Carra de Vaux, one of the members of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society. 

M. Maurice Boucher has written an essay entitled Essai sur 
I'hyperespace, in which I recognise an amplification of some pages, 
much more precise, which may be found in the Re'cre'ations et pro- 
blemes mathematiques of Rouse Ball, a work which is cited by M. 
Boucher. He appears to have in view the founding on metageo- 
metric considerations some metaphysical inductions. But it is 
clear that we cannot pass from a mathematical fiction, however 
fruitful it may be for the material sciences, to the notions alto- 
gether or partially involved in the problems of God and the soul. 

There remains a volume of which I should like to speak more 
extensively. It is that of M. H. Poincare, La science et I'hypo- 
these (E. Flammarion, publisher). Readers of The Monist have 
already been made acquainted with one of its most interesting 
chapters. A critic has said, with some show of reason, that the 
personal doctrine of the author, in regard to the principles of geom- 
etry and mechanics, is a sort of "symbolism," almost as far re- 
moved from Kantian rationalism as from vulgar empiricism. M. 
Poincare' sees in ordinary geometry a "convenient language," and 
this is why it appears to him idle to ask whether all geometry not 
Euclidean is false. It is all quite as legitimate, though not adapted 
to the conditions imposed by sensibility. The great and ultimate 
problem considered in these studies is that of the possibility of 
science, that is to say, what we really may know about things. M. 
Poincare places himself at the strict viewpoint of positive knowl- 
edge. 
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I received, at the last moment, a volume by M. Levy-Bruhl, 
La morale et la science des meurs. The author possesses consider- 
able merit, but I wish to defer reading his book, and I merely men- 
tion it here. The task is all the more agreeable, since I agree with 
him on the debated question of morality. I accept entirely what 
he says of morality as a "function of the social organisation" and 
a "part of the existing social reality"; of the "apparent univer- 
sality of principles," and the "real particularity of precepts." 
Without repeating what I said two pages above, I may say that I 
have insisted frequently on the necessity of making a distinction 
between the psychological mechanism and the social aspect of 
moral phenomena. 1 The questions comprised under the name sci- 
ence of ethics are distributed between psychology on the one hand, 
and hygiene on the other. The mechanism of obligation does not 
vary, but the objects of duty change. Obligation follows the laws. 
General principles are the empty forms which each society fills in 
its own fashion. This is why the real revolutionaries in morals are 
not the theorists but the men of action. The work of M. L6vy- 
Bruhl is to be recommended not only because of the justness of his 
ideas, but also because of the richness of the considerations by 
which he supports them, and the comprehensive breadth of his ex- 
position. Henceforth this book must be taken account of. 

It remains to mention the Anne'e philosophique, which has ar- 
rived at its thirteenth year (1902). This volume contains four 
studies: Brochard's "Lois de Platon et la theorie des idees;" 
Hamelin's "Du raisonnement par analogie"; Pillon's "La cri- 
tique de Bayle," "Critique des attributs de Dieu," and Dauriac's 
"Essai sur la notion d'absolu dans la metaphysique immanente." 
It contains also a bibliography of French philosophy for the past 
year, pp. 135-306, followed by the comptes-rendus, always from the 
point of view of the critical school. 

I should notice in conclusion a book by M. E. Boutmy on the 
Political Psychology of the American People (Psychologic politique du 
peuple americain), which, however, I shall refrain from judging. In 
his study of the English people, M. Boutmy appears to me to at- 
tach too much importance to the qualities due to the influence of 
the climate of Great Britain. The psychological method of Taine 
presents the great danger of conducting sometimes to explanations 
a bit puerile, and to simplifications wholly unacceptable. 

Paris. Lucien Arreat. 

1 Most recently in Dix annees de philosophic . 



